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as Mr. Hawthorne's, for instance, so there is no more pernicious de- 
pendence than an unbridled fancy. Mr. Trollope has not the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Eeade, his strong grasp of the possible ; but he has a deli- 
cate perception of the actual which makes every whit as firm ground to 
work upon. This delicate perception of the actual Miss Prescott would 
do well to cultivate : if Mr. Trollope is too distasteful to her, she may 
cultivate it in the attentive perusal of Mr. Eeade, in whom there are 
many Trollopes. Let her not fear to grovel, but take note of what is, 
constitute herself an observer, and review the immeasurable treasures 
she has slighted. If she will conscientiously do this, she will need to in- 
vent neither new and unprecedented phases of humanity nor equally un- 
precedented nouns and adjectives. There are already more than enough 
for the novelist's purpose. All we ask of him is to use the material 
ready to his hand. When Miss Prescott reconciles herself to this lowly 
task, then and then only will she find herself truly rich in resource. 



12. — Lindisfarn Chase. A Novel. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1864. 8vo. pp. 274. 

This is a fair specimen of a second-rate novel, a species of work 
which commands a certain degree of respect ; for second-rate novels 
are the great literary feature of the day. It is the work of a man who 
has no vocation for his task except a well-practised hand, and who 
would yet find it very hard that he should not write his novel with the 
rest. In the present condition of literature, when novel-writing is at 
once a trade and a pastime, books of this class are inevitable. Let us 
take them for what they are worth. Both in England and in this 
country they find an immense public of excellent persons, whose chief 
delight in literature is the contemplation of respectable mediocrity. 
Such works as "Lindisfarn Chase" are plentiful, because they are so 
easy to write ; they are popular, because they are so easy to read. 

To compose a novel on the model before us, one must have seen a good 
many well-bred people, and have read a good many well-written novels. 
These qualifications are easily acquired. The novel of a writer who pos- 
sesses them will be (if it is successful) a reflection of the manner of his 
social equals or inferiors and of his literary superiors. If it is unsuccess- 
ful, the reason will probably be that the author has sought inspiration in his 
social superiors. In the case of an attempted portraiture of a lower order 
of society, a series of false representations will not be so likely to prove 
fatal, because the critics and the reading public are not so well informed 
as to the facts. A book like " Lindisfarn Chase " might almost be written 
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by recipe ; so much depends upon the writer's familiarity with good 
society, and upon his good taste ; so little depends upon his real dramat- 
ic perception. The first requisite is to collect a large number of per- 
sons, so many that you have no space to refine upon individuals, even 
if you should sometimes feel dangerously tempted to do so ; to give 
these persons pleasant, expressive names, and to scatter among them a 
few handfuls of clever description. The next step is to make a fair 
distribution of what may be called pre-historic facts, — facts which are 
referred to periods prior to the opening of the tale, and which serve, as 
it were, as your base of supplies during its progress. According as 
these facts are natural and commonplace, or improbable and surprising, 
your story is an ordinary novel of manners, a sober photograph of 
common life, .or a romance. Their great virtue is to relieve the writer 
of all analysis of character, to enable him to forge his interest out of 
the exhibition of circumstance rather than out of the examination of 
motive. The work before us affords an instance to the point. 

Mr. Trollope desires to represent a vicious and intriguing young girl ; 
so he takes an English maiden, and supposes her to have been educated 
in Paris. Vice and intrigue are conjured up by a touch of the pen. Paris 
covers a multitude of sins. Mr. Trollope fills his young lady's mouth 
with French phrases and allusions, assures us that she was a very hard 
case, and lo ! she does service as a complex human creature. Mar- 
garet Lindisfarn is a weak repetition of Thackeray's Blanche Amory. 
Heu quanto minus ! Mr. Trollope is very far from possessing even his 
brother's knowledge of the workings of young girls' hearts. Young 
girls are seldom so passionless as Margaret Lindisfarn. Beautiful, 
wealthy, still in her teens, she is represented as possessing the deep 
diplomatic heart of an old gentlewoman who has half a dozen daughters 
on her hands. But granting that it is possible that she should be as 
coldly selfish as she is made out to be, why refer it all to Paris ? It is 
surely not necessary to have lived in Paris to be heartless. Margaret 
is full of grace and tact, and is always well-dressed : a residence in the 
French capital may have been required to explain these advantages. 
She is cold-hearted, scheming, and has her beautiful eyes perpetually 
fastened upon the main chance. We see no reason why these attributes 
should not have been of insular growth. The only definite character 
we are able to assign to the book is that of an argument against educat- 
ing English youth in Paris. A paltry aim, the reader may say, for a 
work of art of these dimensions. He will say truly : but from such 
topics as this is the English fiction of the present day glad to draw 
inspiration. 



